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(Continued from page 179.) 

By this time the day was much spent, and 
concluding to stay that night, we ordered some 
refreshment to be got for us, for I found myself 
in want of it: it was soon got ready, and we in- 
vited our host to share with us, who willingly 
did, shewing his good liking to what had been 
said ; adding, he never saw the people so struck, 
and give so good attention ; nor ever did he see 
so large a multitude that heard all so intelligibly 
down to the very foot of the hill, which was, as 
he supposed, not much less than two hundred 
yards in length, and I took, by computation, the 
street to be upwards of thirty yards wide, and 
all that space much crowded. I gave him a 
hint of his fear, putting him in mind that our 
duty, in preaching to that multitnde, could not 
possibly be discharged by preaching to him and 
his family, and he acknowledg d it was right in 
us to do as we did. . : 

By this time the evening closed in, and sundry 
gentlemen sent word that they would gladly pay 
us a visit, if we would permit it, and the land- 
lord, I*saw, earnestly desired that we would, and 
he had a very large room, into which we went, 
and they soon came to us, and quickly fell into 
conversation (for they are very full of talk about 
religion, and very tenacious in their opiuions 
upon it.) 

Aftcr much argument on various subjects, 
they came to preaching, and stated the question 
thus ; “Our own teachers, we know how they 
come by their ministry, and by what authority 
they preach : (meaning their learning, and the 

* laying on of the hands, as they term it, of the 
Presbytery at their ordination, &c.) But we 
want to know, how your preachers come by their 
ministry ? And by what authority they preach ?” 
Here, our Friend reasoned with them some time, 
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but they either could not, or would not be con- 
vinced with his words; so he told the company 
plainly, that he never did preach, and therefore 
would leave it to them that did, to give account 
how they came by it themselves. I was, all the 
time that they banded this affair, under, a great 
concern, fearing how we might come off; but 
when Samuel Robinson had laid the matter so 
justly and fairly at our door, there was so con- 
siderable a space of silence, that they expected 
nothing from us, but began other discourse, 
until 1 could no longer withhold ; and bespeak- 
ing their silence and attention, was willisg to 
relate to them how I came by my ministry ; at 
which they all listened with close attention. 
Then I premised thus, as an introduction before 
I came to the matter itself. Although in the 
thread of my discourse, something might appear 
liable to an objection, I entreated the favor of 
them all to hear me out, by reason what I might 
say afterwards would perbaps solve their objec- 
tions, without giving me or themselves any in- 
terruption. Which, with one voice, they all 
assented to, that it was a reasonable and just 
request. Then I proceeded as follows. 

“‘ My father was a cordwainer, that lived .by 
his small trade of making shoes, who died before 
I was a month old, and left my mother a small 
patrimony to live on, of about four pounds a year, 
to keep herself, me, and one son more, who was 
about seven years old when my father died. My 
mother gave me a religious education in this 
same way. When I was fit to go to school, I 
was sent there, until I was ten or eleven years 
old, and then was taken from school and put to 
xeep sheep: my earnings, though very small, 
giving some assistance to my méther, who had 
bound my brother an apprentice, I was kept 
close to attend the flock when wanted, and after- 
wards put an apprentice to a blacksmith, still 
going to our own meetings, but did not under- 
stand the rudiments of that religion I was trained 
up in, but was addicted to the pleasures of the 
times ; and when I went to meeting,. knew not 
how to employ my thoughts, and often, yea, 
very often, the greatest part of the meeting (for 
want of a proper employment of thought) I 
spent in sleeping ; for the preaching (which was 
pretty much) was what I did not understand. 
Thus two or three years of my apprenticeship I 
spent with very little sense of God or religion. 
But so it fell out, that a young woman came to 
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visit our meeting, and in her preaching, seemed 
to direct her words to me, which were these, 
orto the same effect ; ‘A traditional Quaker, thou 
goes from the meeting as thou comes to it; and 
thou comes to it, as thou went from it, having 
no profit by doing so; but what wilt thou do in 
the end thereof?’ These words were so pat to 
my then state, that I was pricked to the very 
heart, crying out in secret, Lord! how shall [ 
do to mend it? I would willingly do it if I 
knew how. A voice in my breast replied, Look 
unto me, and thou shalt find help. From that 
time forward I found it true, that what is to be 
known of God and true religion, is revealed 
within ; and relying on the Lord, who began 
thus to reveal his power in me, and let me see 
that I must depend on him for strength and sal- 


vation, the scriptures seemed to be unsealed, and. 


made clear to my understanding ; such as, being 
born from above, and that which is to be known 
of God, is made manifest in us; and also that 
text which says, ‘the kingdom of God is within.’ 
(Luke xvii. 21.) The Lord opened my under- 
standing by his spirit, to see the proper qudlifi- 
cation and call of true ministers, that it was-not 
external but internal, and the heart must first be 
sanctified, before the divine anointing could be 
expected. Thus for some time I went on in my 
religious duties with great success, and I found 
I gained much in spiritual and divine knowledge. 
And as I was going to meeting on that day 
commonly called Sunday, it came into my mind, 
that if I was watchful and obedient, carefully 
minding to keep my place, and to that Guide I 
was now acquainted with, I should be made a 
teacher of others: I proceeded on my way to 
meeting, and being sat down therein, in a short 
time I felt the power of the spirit strong upon me, 
to speak a few sentences: but oh ! the reasoning 
and excuses that I formed in my weak mind, 
that I might be spared from this work some 
time longer ; and the weight seemed to be taken 
from me for that time. But oh! the trouble 
and uneasiness which I afterwards went through, 
made me enter into convenant, that if ever the 
like offer was made me, I would give up to the 
heavenly vision. The trouble of my mind 
affected my countenance so much, that it gave 
my master (being of the same way) reason to 
examine me, how it was? I gave him a candid 
account, withal adding, my fear that my offence 
was so great, I should be rejected as a cast-away. 
But he comforted me, with urging various ex- 
amples of’ the like kind, for my encouragement, 
no way doubting but that at the next meeting 
the same concern would come upon me, and to 
which he advised me to give up, with a sym- 
pathising spirit of love, in various and comfort- 
able exhortations confirmed by scripture examples: 
and as he had said, the next meeting, before I 
had sat there an hour and a half, the same con- 
cern came upon me, which was this ; (and I had 
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now to deliver the same words with the same 
authority as I did when in that meeting) ‘ Fear 
not them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul : but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both body and soul in hell. I say, 
fear you him who will terribly shake the earth, 
that all which is moveable may be shaken and 
removed out of the way ; and that which is im- 
moveable may stand.’ This was the first appear- 
ance, in the words abovesaid, that I made in 
public, asa preacher.” By this time I found 
that the power of the gospel was over them, by 
their wiping of their eyes, and I was assisted to 
go on with strength of argument and demonstra- 
tion, further adding, “ that then I had near three 
years of my time to serve, which I did with great 
faithfulness to my master; and before the time 
was expired, preaching a little at times, but not 
very frequently, yet to the great satisfaetion of 
my brethren, I found a concern upon me to travel 
abroad asia minister; and I acquainted my master 
therewith, who had been as afather to me. He 
told me, before I went on that errand [ must 
acquaint the elders therewith, and lay it before 
the Monthly meeting,” (enlarging on the peculiar 
end of those meetings, setting forth the service 
thereof, to take care of our poor, and to deal 
with offenders who were a scandal by their ill 
conduct to their profession, and sundry other 
matters cognisable in those meetings,) ‘ that 
they might judge, whether my concern was 
right, and give me a letter of recommendation or 
certificate, to signify their unity and satisfaction 
therein : which I did accordingly, and with some 
very suitable advice to my then present infant 
state as a minister, they gave me a certificate or 
a letter of recommendation, and signed it in the 
meeting, as is usual iu such cases. I accome 
plished that journey, and was, at my return, 
called upon to give an account thereof, and to 
deliver up my certificate. 

‘“‘ After which, in a short time, I had another 
journey before me, and by our discipline, or 
church government, was obliged to go to the 
same meeting for a fresh certificate, which was 
readily granted ; and the brethren rejoiced at my 
improvement, advising me to render the honor 
thereof where due. At my return, I was obliged 
to attend the said meeting, and give account of 
my travels as before : this practice amongst us 
is judged needful, lest any one should swerve 
from their first foundation, and undertake to 
preach without a right commission, and so impose 
upon our Friends who know them not. 

“Tn a little time I. was concerned to take 
another journey, and laid before the said meet- 
ing my concern as abovesaid, and had a certifi- 
cate. At my return I gave account as before, 
and delivered my certificate. After which, I 
had another concern to visit this nation in this 
very journey, and laid my concern before the 
said meeting, had a certificate readily granted 
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me (and pulling it out of my pocket-book said) 
and there it is.”” At which, one of them took 
it, and, at the desire of the rest, read it up; and 
it was returned me with a profound silence: so 
I proceeded to add, “ that [ had visited all that 
kingdom, where I found drawings in my spirit 


to go, and this (so far as I yet see) is the last | 


place: and now I must leave you to judge, 
whether it’s not reasonable for you to conclude, 


at least that I think myself concerned by an | 


almighty power, else how could [ have exposed 
myself to such an unruly mob as | have preached 
to this day?”” Here I stopt ; and one in the com- 
pany asked, if all our preachers came by their 


ministry this same way? To which I replied, | 


“T could not give account how another man 


might receive his ministry, but [ have given youa | 


faithful and candid account how I received mine.” 
Here my companion was full of matter to relate, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME FURTHER ACCOUNT OF OUR BELOVED 
MOTHER DEBORAH H. FRAMPTON, 


This our beloved mother was a member of 
Milford Particular and Monthly Meetings, in the 
State of Indiana. She was diligent and exem- 
plary in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings, and for a number of years stood acceptable 
in the station of an elder. She was zealously 
concerned for the support of our Christian tes- 
timonies and the good order of the church, and 
as she kept her eye single to the light within, 


| she was often led to appear in public testimony, 





by giving them an account how he came by his | 


ministry, but let in a fear, that what he might 


add, would hurt the cause. One of the company | 


said, it’s enough what we have heard, and so he 
was very handsomely excused. 


The night (by the time this was over) being | 


far spent, it being some time past the middle, a 


with great affection ; and the country gentleman, 


inviting others to come, taste and see that the 
Lord is good. She was a faithful and devoted 
wife, and a kind and tender parent. During 
the whole course of her sickness her mind was 
preserved in a sweet and heavenly state. To 
her children and grandchildren who were pres- 
ent, she often gave instructive counsel, saying, 
“my greatest desire for you is that you may live 
in love and seek religion, and not put it off, 
for it will sweeten every bitter cup,” as she knew 
by her own experience.- On the morning pre- 
vious to her decease, on being asked how she 


rested through the night, she said she rested 
reckoning was called, and they would not allow | 
us to pay any part thereof, but took leave of us | 


| 


that was assisting to our liberty, gave us a very | 


kind invitation to his house, which we received 


very thankfully ; but being engaged in our minds | 
for England, had not freedom to go with him: | 
so we parted in a very loving and friendly | 


manner. We being now left to ourselves, I had 
an opportunity to reflect on what had passed, 


pretty comfortably, and that she was favored 
with a precious visitation of divine love, such a 
one as she had never witnessed before, whereby 
she felt a renewed and satisfactory evidence of 
her divine acceptance. Shortly before her 
close she said, ‘“‘ my suffering is great, but the 
end would crown all.” She continued gradually 
to sink away until the 11th of 1st month, 1856, 


| when she quietly departed this life in the 67th 


and to examine my whole conduct all that day ; | 
a practice I frequently used, after a more than | 
common day’s service, and indeed after every | 
opportunity of an enlargement. in my gift, by ex- | 


perience finding the best instructor in wy own 
bosom, to shew where I hit the matter or missed 
it: and considering why I began so low as my 
father, setting forth my manner of education and 


year of her age, and we doubt not has entered 
into that rest prepared for the righteous from the 
foundation of the world. She left some obsers 
vations in writing from which the following is an 


. EXTRACT. 
Tth mo. Tth, 1849. 


I have thought it right to pen these few lines 
for the encouragement of my dear children when 


trade, which seemed to have no relation to my | I may be removed from them and centered im 


call to the ministry, I saw the reason thereof, 
and found it to be this, that they might not 
think my ministry to have, in the least, any de- 
pendence upon literature ; a qualification much 
depended on for the work of the ministry amongst 
them, and some of them will not take any notice 
of any other sort; if asman (for they will not 
admit a woman to have any part in this work) 
be he never so divinely fitted by the spirit, yet 
if he want human learning, it’s all nothing with 
them. Thus the wisdom of truth, which I did 
not see so plainly at first, appeared to my un- 
derstanding very clearly. And ona close and 
narrow inspection into this day’s work, I found 
inward peace, a joy spring in my heart that I 
could not set forth by words. 
[To be continued.] 


my eternal home, desiring that, so far as I have 
endeavored to follow Christ, so far they may 
follow me. I charge you to follow no man nor 
set of men farther than they follow Christ. 
Walk in the light, that you may become the 
children of the light, and children of the day, and 
thereby be favored to arrive nearer to a state of 
Christian perfection than } have attained to. My 
desire for you is not that you may be rich or 
filled with this world’s goods, which perish with 
the using; but that you may devote your time 
and talents to serve the Lord all the days of 
your lives. Thus, when the evening of your 
day draws near, you will find that you have oil 
in your lamps and are ready to go forth and meet 
the bridegroom of souls with joy and not grief. 

Being retired to rest at evening, and desirous 
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to witness that state of true, inward silence, 
wherein the Master’s voice is heard at times and 
seasons to our humbling admiration, and feeling 
my own weakness and inability to do any good 
thing without the aid of Israel’s Shepherd ; in 
this state of entire dependence, these words 
sprang up in my soul with life and power. 
* Thou shalt trust in me, for I have anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness; I have sealed thee 
in the forehead with the Lamb’s seal, and thy 
soul shall delight itself in fatness, therefore trust 
in me, who remains to be the light of thy coun- 
tenance, thy shield and exceeding great reward.”’ 


10th mo. 3rd, 1855. 


Being a few days entered in my 67th year, 
and feeling the tender touches of the Heavenly 
Father’s love in mercy still extended to me, an 
unworthy worm, and knowing that I must shortly 
put off this earthly tabernacle, and enter a state 
forever unchangeable, I was made more than wil- 


.ling to pen a few lines for the encouragement of 


my dear children and grand-children, who are 
often brought very near my best life; and earn- 
est have been my petitions to the Father of 
mercies, that He would keep and preserve them 
as inthe hollow of his holy hand, and guide 
their feet in the paths of true judgment. May 
thy rod and thy staff comfort them on their per- 
ilous journey through time ; and the prayer of 
my spirit is, that they may be obedient chil- 
dren. And while I have been travelling under 
the weight of this little duty, I was led back to 
my 35th year, when I was laid on a bed of sick- 
ness, and thought likely I should not recover, 
and although I had passed through great mental 
suffering wherein I was almost ready at times to 
wish I had never had a being, or died in my in- 
fancy, yet I had ot that evidence of acceptance 
which [ so much desired, and felt fully resolved 
that if I did, it should be at the door of meref 
begging: but blessed forever be the name of 
Israel’s God, who forsook me not’ but when the 
debt was paid, when He who came to finish sin 
and transgression was pleased to say it is 
enougb, and poured in the oil and wine of con- 
solation until my cup overflowed. Magnified 
forever he his blessed name, saith my soul. 
Desoran H. Frampton. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It was said of George Rooke, of whom we 
have an account in Rutty’s History of Friends 
in Ireland, that he first opened his mouth in 
the ministry about the 25th year of his age, and 
became a faithful and living minister. 

He travelled much in England, Ircland and 
Scotland, a man of good understanding but of 
little school learning. 

In, the exercise of his gift, clear, solid and 
lively even to extreme old age, of a sweet tem- 
per.and pleasant in conversation. 


In prayer, living, reverent, weighty, and 
concise. 

His deportment was meck and humble, not 
elevated by his gifts and good services, far 
from exercising lordship over God’s heritage, 
frequently declaring that he did not judge 
ministers to be of an order above other men, 
and that he, and all others in the ministry, 
ought willingly to refer their doctrine to the 
Divine Witness in the consciences of the 
hearers; He retained his integrity and memory 
to the end, and died in the 91st year of his 
age, and the 67th of his ministry. 
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NOAH WORCESTER. 
‘¢ Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.” 

How beautiful and impressive are these views 
of the poet. How calculated to encourage 
each one to endeavor to fulfil their mission—so 
that the world of mankind, they among whom 
we live, and they, also, who come after us upon 
this ever changiug state of being, may reap some 
benefit from the foot-prints left behind. 

‘¢ Foot-prints which perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 

Very many of us feel that we have no especial 
qualifications for usefulness—but this must not 
prevent the occupancy of the one talent given— 
neither will it be found an excuse for unfaith- 
fulness in the Little. 

A memoir of Noah Worcester has called forth 
the foregoing remarks, as it appears that his op- 
portunities for literary instruction were very 
scanty, but his diligence and assiduity in im- 
proving each passing moment were very uncom- 
mon, and his faithfulness to the light by which 
his mind was illuminated, led him on step by 
step, so that he became one of the benefactors of 
his race, especially in his labors to disseminate 
peaceable principles, and in portraying the in- 
consistency of war with christianity. Doubt- 
less, his name is known to many readers of the 
Intelligencer, as the author of “‘ A Solemn Re- 
view of the Custom of War,” and other writings 
to the same import. 

The following account of him, compiled from 
the Memoir, will probalfly be new to many : 

Noah Worcester was born 11th month 25, 
1758, at Hollis, then a small and obscure place 
in New Hampshire. The air that he breathed 


during childhood was that of religion. His 
grandparents made part of the family, and he 
tells us that all united to make early, a deep im- 
pression on his mind in favor of religion and 
against vice; and that in these efforts they were 
so far successful, that his religious impressions 
were of the earliest date of any thing he could 
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remember, except an accident which he met with quitted himself to the satisfaction of his employ- 
when about two years old. Asa proof of the  ers,and pursued the occupation fornine successive 
conscientiousness which at the earliest period | winters. He was perfectly aware of his defi- 
was cultivated in him, he relates the distress | ciencies, and anxious and resolute to remove 
which he once endured, before he was fivé years them. He availed himself with diligence of the 
old, at the idea that he had been guilty of the | best means within his reach. How good these 
sin of falsehood, in asserting as a fact what had | were, and what obstacles he had to contend with, 
been told him, without knowing it to be true; | may be seen in his account of them. 
and the relief which he experienced in having} ‘In the course of that winter, I probably ac- 
the difference between an unintentional depar- | quired more useful knowledge than I bad ever 
ture from truth, and a design to deceive, ex-| before done in any two winters, by going to 
plained to him. school. I found myself deficient in the art of 
He was taught to read at a very early age, and | writing; and being at Plymouth in the summer 
took pleasure in reading. He is remembered as season, where it was difficult to procure paper 
being always one of the best scholars in the during the war, I wrote over a quantity of birch 
school, and as employing his leisure time at home , bark in imitation of some excellent copies which 
in reading or studying, or teaching the younger ; I found in that place. By this means I made 
children. The best opportunities of education | considerable improvement in leisure hours and 
were at that time and in that place but small, | rainy weather. About this time I procured a 
and his privileges became poor indced as he ad- | dictionary, whiclr was the first I ever had the 
vanced in years. As he grew to be large and privilege of perusing, though I was then in my 
strong for his age, his services as a laborer were , 13th year. 
too valuable to be dispensed with, and he was; He was married at 21 to a young woman whose 
only spared from the farm to attend the brief admirable qualities had attracted his warmest af- 
school of a few weeks, during the winter season. | fection while residing with her at his uncle’s, three 
Neither grammar nor geography made any part years before. About three anda half years after 
of his studies; and scanty as his advantages his marriage, he removed to Thornton, a small 
were, they ceased when he was but 16 years old. | town in the neighborhood of Plymouth. Here 
On the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, , his religious character seems to have received a 
he joined the army as a fifer, and continued in quickened development, and he soon after made 
the service for about 11 months. He narrowly a profession of religion. His brief account of 
escaped being made prisoner at the battle of this event may be given in his own words. 
Bunker Hill; in the confusion of the retreat he ‘‘ When [ removed from Plymouth to Thornton, 
ran toward a party of the enemy, and barely dis- neither my wife nor myself had joined any church 
covered his mistake in season to correct it. To as members. This neglect was not, I believe, in 
please his father he was again in the army as_ either of us the fruit of disrespect to religion or 
fife-major for two months, and was in the battle its institutions. We had been educated under the 
of Bennington ; where, as he said afterward, he influence of Christian instruction, and had grown 
“felt much worse in going over the ground the | up, as I trust, under the influence of religious 
next day,than during the engagement.” When principles. Though our love and obedience had 
the term of his enlistment expired, he was so-' been imperfect, we had a reverence for God, and 
licited to remain in the army, and offers of pro- | for the precepts of the gospel. But neither of 
motion were made him; but he disliked the, us could name the day of our conversion, nor 
business, and persisted in quitting the camp; could we honestly relate such distressing agita- 
expressing devout gratitude to that kind Provi- | tions of mind, and subsequent transports of joy, 
dence which had preserved him through the ter- , as we had heard from tbe lips of others, and 
rible moral dangers to which he had been ex-, which we had been led to regard as the evidences 
posed. “One effect, however,” he says, “oc-| of having been born of God. We had not duly 
curred from my being in the army, which I could | reflected on the fact, that these are not the evi- 
not but observe with some alarm. From my! dences of a good heart which are mentioned in 
childhood till I became a soldier, my sympathetic the Bible. I have long been convinced, that the 
affections were remarkably tender ; so that I was | same incorrect views by which we were detained 
easily moved to tears by any affecting objects or | from joining the church at an earlier period, 
circumstances. But the first funeral I attended | have had a similar effect on the minds of many 
at home after having been in the army, I was | others who were truly pious people; and that 
shocked to find myself so changed and so un- | such views have not only subjected many pious 
moved on such an occasion.” Christians to great perplexity, but have retarded 
In the interval between his two military ex- their advances in true godliness, and exposed 
peditions, he occupied himself as ,an instructor. them to temptation. 
He undertook the care of the village school; and! About this time he formed the habit of exam- 
notwithstanding what must have been his very ining religious subjects by writing short disser- 
inadequate preparation for such a task, he ac-' tations on different questions. He thus went 
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through a long process of self education ; not so] uously as if he had been their regularly appointed 
much, as is apparent, from views of ulterior ad-| teacher. Under the system of an educated and 
vantage, as simply from the activity of his own | compensated ministry, the tendency of which has 
mind, and for the satisfaction of his thought. | been to produce evil and obscure the simplicity 
This he did in the midst of many hindrances. | of the truth, it is beautiful to observe the Chris- 
With an increasing family, and no means of | tian graces flourishing ; and the example of this 
subsistence but the labor of his own hands, he | good man’s disinterested benevolence might well 
yet contrived to make time for the studies that | be followed by some of those who might incon- 
interested him. In order to this it was neces-| siderately pronounce himan hireling. Although 
sary to subject himself to excessive labor while | in accordance with the usual.practice his sermons 
at work; to snatch intervals as he could, be-| were written, yet he expressed it as his belief that 
tween school hours in the winter, on the sab-| the divine aid is as necessary in writing as 
bath, and in the night, when others were sleep- | speaking, and is as sure to be obtained if duly 
ing. At this period and for many years after, | sought; and the following from his own pen dis- 
he employed himself a portion of the time in| plays his humble, liberal, and catholic spirit. 
shoemaking ; an occupation of which Coleridge | ‘‘ The changes which from time to time occurred 
has remarked, that it has been followed by a| in my own views of doctrines, or of particular 
greater number of eminent men than any other | passages of scripture, had a salutary effect on my 
trade ; and much of his studying and writing was | mind. It occasioned me to become more and 
done while he sat at work upon his bench. At | more aware of my own liability toerr ; to be less 
the end of his bench lay his lapboard, with his | self-confident and dogmatical in stating my opin- 
pen, ink and paper upon it. When thoughts | ions; to be more candid toward those who dis- 
came upon him clearly and were ready to be ex- | sented from me, and to forbear any censorious 
pressed, he laid down his shoe, placed the lap- | denunciations against the people of other sects, 
board on his knees and wrote: in this manner | as though they must be destitute of piety. In 
much of what he wrote for the press was com- | the whole course of my ministry, I think 1 never 
posed. did in any iustance reproach the people of any 


Entertaining views of the ministry such as are | sect as destitute of piety or the Christian char- 
held. by nearly all religious sects, and believing | acter; and wholesale censures ever appeared to 


that it was his duty to seek for that situation in | me anti-christian, and more deserving of censure 
life in which he could be the most useful and do | than any mere error of opinion. I frankly ex- 
the most good ; encouraged, too, by the solicita- | pressed my own opinions, aud often exposed what 
tions of his friends, he offered himself as a can- | I believed to be errors; but seldom named any 
didate, and was ordained as a minstet of the | sect as holding erroneous opinions. I had sat- 
church at Thornton. For 23 years he performed | isfactory evidence to my own mind, that there 
the duties devolving upon him, and it is the tes- | were good people in each of the sects with which 
timony of one who knew, that he had never | I had been particularly acquainted, and I enter- 
found in any place so much harmony and mu-| tained a hope that it was so with all the sects of 
tual confidence as existed between him and his! professed Christians. Very early I became con- 
parishioners. The town was small and humble, | vinced that the opinions of people in general are 
and the people few and poor; they met for| the fruit of education ; and that those who have 
worship in a dwelling house or school house. | had the misfortune to be educated in error, are 
His salary scantily supported life, being 200 dol- | objects of pity rather than censure.” 

lars; and as many could ill afford to pay their [To be continued -} 

proportion of even that small sum, he was accus- Se 

tomed, as the time of collecting it drew nigh, to Santa Cruz, the 23d of the 6th mo., 1784. 
relinquish his claims by giving to the poorer| Dear Friend, JosepH DeLapLatne,—It is 
among them receipts in full. The relief granted | with great pleasure 1 embrace this opportunity 
them in this way, sometimes amounted to a/|of acquainting thee of my health in a double 
fourth, or even a third part of his salary. He | emblem, also to acknowledge the receipt of thy 
was thus made still dependent for support in great | welcome letter, dated 4th of 11th mo. 1783, with 
measure on the labor of bis hands, partly on the | thanks, also, for thy acceptable present of oys- 
farm, and partly in making shoes. But he did | ters, and return the pot with preserved tamarinds, 
not consider that this scantiness of means and } as a small token of my love, and beg thy accep- 
necessity of toil exempted him from the obliga- | tance as having nothing betterat present. I had 
tion to do the utmost for those under his care. | a letter from England giving an account of dear 
On the contrary, he was ready to engage in extra | Mary Nottingham’s death, but that he is recov- 
labor for them ; and when it happened for exam- | ered. 

ple, as it sometimes did, that the provision fora| My dear friend, my heart revives with a hope 
winter school failed, he threw open the doors of | of one day or another, though it may be at a 
his own house, invited the children into his | distance, of visiting my dear friends in America, 
study, and gave them his time and care as assid- | if the Lord should make a way for me ; but with 
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out his permission I dare not stir forward, but another,” who are of one fold and of the same so- 
my own will is much for it; but since the Lord ciety outwardly, although there may be many 
doth not lead the way, I am quite content to, tender-hearted ones in this island, of all the dit- 
bear the cross, and wait his divine pleasure in | ferent societies here, who love the good and pi- 
all things, who knows what is best for us, and to | ously inclined in all societies, as in the United 
him I submit, who never lets me want his bles- | Brethren and in the Church of England, the 
sings in other respects, that he sees is at pres-| Presbyterians, Lutherans, and Roman Catholics, 
ent more necessary for me; and as the care of| even the Jews, all seem to confirm the Lord’s 
my sister’s children has fallen to my lot, I am not | promise, by his prophet, “ that the lion shall 


free to leave them unprovided for, and though | 
they differ from me in religion, yet they may go 
to destruction in other respects, if left to them-| 
selves in the wide world. | can only direct them | 
to the inward Teacher, and where they may find | 
Christ as the only hope of our glory and resur- | 
rection; and perhaps the bread cast upon the 
waters may in time turn to the nourishment of | 
their souls. Though the worldly spirit may blind | 
the youthful heart for a time, yet the Lord will | 
make his power known at the last, though ever 
so much slighted by the worldly wise, in the 
vanity of their youthful folly ; and that is my 
great hope towards my relations in the flesh, that 
God will sooner or later quicken their souls, and | 
raise them from the vanity of time into the riches 
of eternity. But we must leave that to the mercy 
of God the Father, who is willing to reveal his 
Son in us, if we are but willing to receive him 
into our hearts, and believe in his name, for to 
such he gives his powerful grace, whereby they 
are made the children of God, being born again | 
of incorruptible seed, of the word of God, which | 
liveth and abideth forever and evermore, amen. 

Beloved in Christ, I can truly witness part of 
thy letter, and know of a surety a very trying 
time, but I thank his merey who preserved me 
in the midst of danger, and supported me in the 
darkness from being scattered with the chaff, so | 
as to remain unhurt, although I am like a _peli- 
can in the wilderness; but with Klijah have, 
been sustained even by the ravens in emblem, as | 
the Lord has opened the hearts of many to con- | 
tribute to my assistance, even when I did not 
look for it ; but the Lord sustained me inwardly , 
with the bread of life, and outwardly by his in- 
struments of all kinds, to the astonishment of | 
many who could not but behold and admire the 
goodness and mercy of my great God towards me, 





his poor creature, whose humble heart was sub-| 
dued with resignation and holy dependence on | 


lie down with the lamb,” &c., &e., in that day 
when the Lord shail build again the walls of 
David, which are broken down, and join bone to 
his bone until they become a standing army for 
the Lord of hosts. May the Lord hasten that 
blessed day, aud fulfil it in his own time, is my sin- 
cere prayer, who wisheth happiness to all man- 
kind, in which love I conclude and unite with 
thee and thine, and with all that love the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Awen saith my soul; which is 
all at present, from thy friend and sister, 
Dorcas LILuiz. 


Avondale, 8th mo., 1842. 


LETTER FROM RACHEL MASON TO THOMAS ZELL, 
(BOTH NOW DECEASED.) 


My mind has often saluted thee, my dear broth- 
er, since we saw each other, and when I have 
been favored to realize the injunction, “ bear ye 
one another’s burdens” I believe I have borne 
a part in thine ; I have sat with thee in solitary 
places, where no green thing appertaining to the 
advancement of truth and righteousness met my 
mental vision; 1 have at times been ready to 
conclude that we as a Society, including myself, 
should become as the fig tree, which from its 
leaves wore semblance that it was fruit-bearing, 
but the All-Searching eye discovered its protracted 
uselessness and passed condemnation upon it. 
Oh! may this death never be our sorrowful ex- 
perience, may we never withhold any part of the 
price of the land. . 1 have known the blight of 
unfaithfulness, I too have tasted the sweet re- 
ward of obedience, but not in the measure, I be- 
lieve, that was intended for my portion, though 
far exceeding my desert. 

A desire now lives with me that thou mayest 
stand firm through all the besctments within and 
without, in both doing and suffering that which 
the divine hand may lay upon thee. I believe 


him whom her soul loved, more than untold} thy dwelling is much nearer the Master than 
gold. Oh! may I never forget his goodness and | thou art aware ; discouragements too closely 
mercy, nor swerve from his truth in the inward} cherished have a tendency to hide his strong 
parts, yet in the outward form there may be| right arm, which is ever underneath, supporting 
something wanting, not having one helping) all those who can in sincerity adopt the language, 
brother nor sister to take hand in hand and say} “ Lord, if I die, let it be at thy feet.” Ihave no 
let us go up to the mount of the Lord, for I| doubt but many of the clouds that intervene be- 
know by experience, the words of our dear} tween us and the, heavenly luminary are in the 
brother, Robert Barclay, to be verified amongst | ordering of his wisdom, in order that we may 
the saints of God. Since my day, that simile | again and again witness something of the desg- 
is verified where he sayeth, “as iron sharpeneth | lation of a mind separated from the influences of 
iron, so doth the face of one friend sharpen | his vivifying rays of love and tender compas- 
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sion, whereby we are enabled to enter more fully 
into the states of those whom transgression has 
separated from the divine harmony. Then, 
brother, be of good cheer, press onward, and | 


wherever drawn to speak a word of encourage- 


ment to the weary and heavy laden, or of reproof | With a salutation of lov e, I 
to those who are living as without God in the | friend, 


world, plead not excuses; remenrber the conso- 
ling language uttered to those who administered 


while it adds sustenance to the bestower even as 
the baskets full left to the disciple after the mul- 
titude were fed. I have no desire to urge on- 


ward any, in their own way and time. I believe 


a watchword on this hand is not needful for 
thee, at least I feel none, but I see dangers en- 
compass others ; words without life, how they 
press down the spirits of the living. 

I suppose thou hast heard some account of the 
late Western Quarterly Meeting. The Master 
was there, and testimonies in his name, which is 
his power, were delivered by some of his ser- 
vants, both on 2nd and 3rd days; to me it was 
an instructive season. Our dear D. was favored, 
and I rejoiced in the evidence that He who put- 
teth forth aud goes before his own work was with 
her. W. too was, I believe, in his right place 
in the Select Meeting. We had our dear Har- 
riet at New Garden ; she, I thought entered into 
the state of our meeting as did D. at another 
time. I often fear my eye is too much directed 
to the discouraging side of things. We have 
many scattered up and down amongst us, who 
are as the salt of the earth, silent burden-bear- 
ers, as well as those who blow the trumpet in 
Zion, and a“ively hope sometimes pervades my 
mind that the effervescence will ere long sub- 
side. If people would only keep from sh: aking 
the vessels so ‘violently, I believe it would be 
better for us. Wilt thou please to remember me 
to my belgved S. L., and tell her her wandering 
letter, or rather a stitionary one, has at last 
found its destination ; it was quietly resting in 
the pocket of a neighbor, who I suppose had his 
best coat on in Wilmington, where he re- 
ceived it, and not often wearing it, did not find it 
till a day or two since. ‘Tell her it was a choice 
treat to me, fresh and palatable as if just writ- 
ten. I hope to feel able to reply ere long. My 
love to Harriet,also; Iam her debtor and have not 
been unmindful of it. Ihave sympathized with 
you in the alarm and confusion you have lately 
witnessed, particularly with those who reside 
near the scenes of fury and outrage that have 
prevailed. I have thought much of P. T. ; 
she has her low seasons, but the Master will 
come again, and give her the cup of consolation. 
My love to her and family. I have unexpected- 
ly to myself written thee a long letter. It would 
be pleasant to hear from thee, but if the way 
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should be closed, abide in thy tent till thou art 
ready. I shall not think my welfare is not desired 
| by thee. Look to the little ones of the flock 
among us; there are those on whom the prepa- 
ring hand has been laid ; ; may they be preserved. 
Isubseribe myself thy 
R. Mason. 
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to the Master through the hungering, thirsty, |“ 
sick and prison-bound. In spirit there are many | 
such, to whom a word in season is often blessed, 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 13, 1857. , 


‘ony niente wind must be convinced that 
the most prominent-question which agitates our 
country at this time is American Slavery. 

The commercial, political. and religious world, 
have all been engaged in the strife, growing out 
of the many issues involved in its discussion. 

At the foundation of the government, the 


| fathers of the republic entered into a compact 


which virtually sanctioned and sustained the 
system in the southern states, and thus entailed 


upon us, the evils which we now deplore. Since 


that time, the lust for power, and the unrighteous 


gain of oppression has so extended, that its 


blighting influence has spread over the entire 


country, until there are perhaps few, if any, who 
are clear either of dealing in, or consuming the 
products of unrequited toil. 

Our country has been blessed beyond all others, 
and while its liberal policy and institutions 
invite the oppressed of other lands to an equal 
participation in these privileges, there are among 
us three and a half millions of human beings, 
subject to the most cruel laws, and to the irre- 
sponsible will of hard task masters, the proceeds 
of whose labor is wrung from them without 
compensation, 

The evils growing out of this complicated 
system of iniquity are steadily and fearfully in- 
creasing, and unless some remedy is applied, we 
cannot expect divine favor, or the continuance 
of the blessings which have bern so liberally 
bestowed upon us. 

Every suggestion therefore which is made to 
dispel this dark cloud from the horizon of our 
beloved country, is entitled to a fair considera- 
tion, and wéhave presented in this number an 
extract from a letter of Elihu Burritt, widely 
known for his efforts in the cause of peace, in 
which are.thrown out his views on the subject 
of Compensated Emancipation. 

Many estimable men and practical philan- 
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tropists have regarded with favor, the proposi- 
tion to appropriate the public lands for this 
purpose, and it is contemplated during the 
“present year, to hold a National Convention of 
those favorable to the object, with a view of 
discussing more fully the proposition and press- 
ing it upon the attention of the country. 


COMPENSATED EMANCIPATION, 


No candid man, North or South, can hesitate 
to admit that the antagonisms and estrange- 
ments generated by the.system of Slavery im- 
peril the life of our beloved Union far more than 
a world of foreign foes would do. 

Fifty years of the nation’s experience prove | 
that peace, harmony and brotherly unity can | 
never pervade this great continental family of | 
States while Slavery exists; but that, on the | 
contrary, the embittering struggle will grow | 
more and more intense and calamitous, until some | 
competent measure be adopted for the extinction | 
of that system. 

If the Union were at war with a coalition of 
European powers, and could only escape sub- 
jugation by the abolition of Slavery, the Con- 
stitution, as well as the law of self-preservation, 
would fully sanction that summary act. Both 
these sources of authority would authorize the 
Federal Congress to take equitable and adequate | 
steps for putting an end to the same evil, in 
order to vanquish a domestic foe more dangerous 
to the Union than all the external enemies that 
could be arrayed against it. 

If Slavery were abolished in time of war, as a 

national act of self-defense, the slaveholders of 
the South would claim and receive indemnifica- 
tion for the act of manumission. [f the system 
is to be abolished to destroy an internal enemy, 
which is sapping the very soul of the Republic, 
they should be equally compensated for the 
emancipation of their slaves. 
. For nearly fifty years the Legislatures of the 
Southern States have done all that their acts 
could achieve to legalize and sustain Slavery—to 
encourage the people of those States to invest 
theix capital in slaves. They cannot now justly 
turn around and treat those acts as immoralities, 
and destroy the property which they have de 
facto created, without compensating its present 
holders for the loss entailed upon them. What 
the Southern States cannot do by themselves, 
consistently with justice and equity, all the 
States of the Union cannot do together. 

The utter extirpation of Slavery from Ameri- 
can svil should be achieved in a way and ina 
spirit that would attach all the members of the 
Confederation to each other by stronger bonds , 
than have ever existed between them; which | 
should bequeath to its numerous posterity of 
States a rich legacy of precious memories, deepen- | 


ing and perpetuating their sense of fraternal re- | 
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lationship, as co-heirs of the noblest chapters of 
American history. 

Of all the parties to this great moral struggle, 
the well-being of the slaves will be most de- 
pendent upon the prevalence of a spirit of 
brotherhood and ‘benevolence throughout the 
nation at the time of their manumission. Nothing 
but Slavery itself, of the most atrocious stamp, 
could be worse for them than emancipation in a 
tempest of malignant passions, of fierce and fiery 
hate. Great as the system of Slavery has grown,it 
may be equitably abolished without increasing 
the taxation of the country by a single farthing 
per head of its population. The public lands 
alone would be sufficient to pay for the emanci- 
pation of all the slaves in the Union, if appro- 
priated exclusively to that object. Without in- 
cluding the lands acquired from Mexico by the 
treaty of 1853, this national domain contains 
1,600,000,000 acres. At 75 cents per acre, they 
would yield, in the end, $1,200,000,000. Ad- 
mitting $250 per head for the whole slave popu- 
lation to be a fair average price, taking young 
and old, sick and infirm, three millions and a 
half would amount to $875,000,000. ‘Thus this 


‘landed estate of the nation would not only eman- 


cipate all the slaves in its borders, but would 
yield a large surplus for their moral elevation 


-and improvement- 


A considerable portion of the public domain 
lics in the Slave States, and consequently has 
but little demand or value. The abolition of 
Slavery would create, both, by the continually 
increasing influx of men and capital from the 
present Free States and from Europe. In Mis- 
souri, for examoule, there are 15,000,000 acres 
of the public lands still unsold and unappropri- 
ated. The extinction of Slavery would bring 
these lands immediately into market, and at 
a price which would yield a sum sufficient to pay 
for the emancipation of all the slaves in the 
State. Thus, Missouri might be freed from the 
evil without sending her a dollar from the 
National Treasury, or the proceeds of a single 
acre of !and lying outside her borders. 

The pecuniary results of Emancipation in 
Missouri would be immediate and immeasurable. 
There would be such a rapid development of her 
mineral and agricultural resources, such a great 
and sudden enhancement of the prices of her 
lands, that Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, 
Delaware and Virginia would be induced to 
follow her example, one after the other, in com- 
paratively quick succession. 

By lifting the incubus of Slavery from a single 
State, like Missouri, not only a powerful pre- 


| cedent would be established, to work upon the 


remaining Southern States, but great additional 
wealth would accrue to the nation increasing its 
capacity to carry on the enterprise of general 
Emancipation. 

There is no object more national, patriotic or 
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politic, to which the public lands could be ap- 
propriated, than this peaceful and gradual ex- 
tinction of Slavery, State by State. They con- 
stitute a resource fully adequate to remove the 
great evil from our land, without imposing a tax, 
or occasioning a loss, which its poorest inhabi- 
tant would feel. Unless appropriated to this 
patriotic enterprise, they will be frittered away 
upon speculating railway companies, or upon 
objects of a local character in the new States 
and Territories. 

Even in thus appropriating the Public Domain 
to the emancipation of the slaves, it would not 
be absolutely necessary to withhold judicious 
grants to railway companies ; for it is assumed 
that the every alternate section reserved by the 
Government, in making these donations, will pro- 
duce as much as both sections without the railway. 
Thus, no honest and useful railway enterprise in 
the new States would necessarily be deprived of 
any legitimate aid by the plan proposed. 

The Federal Congress would not in the slightest ' 
degree transcend its legitimate prerogatives, nor 
infringe upon the sovereignty of any Southern | 


State, by making this generous offer of compensa- | 


tion, whenever it might be disposed to emanci- 
pate its slaves. Such an offer would not impair 
its right to retain or abolish Slavery at its own 
will. 
put an end to the system, it would perform in 
and by itself every act of legislation necessary 
to effect that object. It would distribute the | 
money received from the National Treasury | 
among its slave-holders in its own way, and by | 
its own officers. 

Suppose that $250 per slave should be the 


average compensation allowed to every Southern | 


State for emancipation, it would require the 
income from the public lands for nearly three 
years to pay Maryland for manumitting her slaves. 
In case she should follow the example of Mis- | 
souri at an interval of only a year, about $15, | 
000,000, over and above the revenue from the | 
national domain, in that space of time, would | 
have to beraised for her. If theannual expenses | 
of Government were limited to $60,000,000, a 


surplus averaging $20,000,000 a year might be | 


realized, up to the end of the century, from 
customs duties alone. This surplus ;might be 


loaned to the Emancipation Fund from Public | 


Lands, should it be needed in any year, to pay 
off such a State as Virginia. Thus it might be 
seldom, if ever, necessary for the nation to bor- 
row money for carrying on the work of gradual 
emancipation. ven in such a contingency, it 
would greatly promote political morality and 
national economy even to be in debt, or under 
the necessity of saving money for some grand 
Te roductive enterprise. 
he Free States can afford not only to be just 
‘but generous to the South. Their commercial, 
religious and political partnership with it in 


Should it prefer, on due consideration, to | 
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sustaining Slavery has been most intimate and 
extensive. They have had the handling of all 
the great staples of the South: Cotton, rice and 
tobacco have constituted their currency in 
trading with Europe. In this they have mostly 
paid for their importations of foreign goods, 
which they have again sold to the South; thus 
making large profits in their various transactions 
in slave-grown produce. They have doubtless 
realized more than half the wealth that sinews 
bought and sold have earned” in America. 
They would, with the same certainty, share 
equally in all the increased wealth and prosperity 
which Emancipation would bring to the South. 
The foregoing are a few of the considerations 
urged in favor of Compensated Emancipation. 
Exinu Burritt. 
New Britain, Conn., April 8, 1857. 


Dirp,—At his residence in Caroline Co., Md., on 

| the 5th inst., Dantet P. Bowers, a minister belonging 

to Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting, in the 58th year of 

; his age. His dying testimony was encouraging to 

| meekness and humility, giving clear evidence of his 

| peace having been made, and his will subjected to the 
Divine will. 

, At her residence in Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
| Resecca L. Dortanp, wife of Andrew Dorland, and 
daughter of Isaac and Rebecca Leggett, in the 59th 
| year of her age. 

She was an elder of Saratoga Monthly Meeting, and 
| a faithful attender of all our meetings for worship and 
| discipline, being concerned to take her family with 

her, and when unable to attend herself, would en- 
| courage her children to accompany their father. She 
| often expressed a desire that the youth would walk in 
the path that leads to happiness and peace. Her close 
| was quiet and composed, aud we believe she is now 
| reaping the reward of a well spent life. 
» On Sixth day, the 5th inst., of typhoid pneu- 
monia, ‘at the residence of his son- in- -law Dr. Joseph 
| Thorne, near Norristown, Pa., Jon Eneur, in the 
75th year of his age, recently a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly and Norristown Particular Meeting, formerly 
| a member of Lower Evesham Monthly Meeting, N. J. 
As he lived so he died, possessing in a remarkable de- 
| gree a meek and quiet spirit, and though dead yet 
speaketh —follow me as I have followed Christ. 

——, On Sixth day mo-ning, the 8th ult., Jesse 
Kenpatn, a worthy member of Milford Particular and 
Monthly Meetings, in the 67th year of his age. We 

| doubt not but he rests from his labors and his works 
do follow him. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

Professor Agassiz says that more than a life- 
time would be necessary to enumerate the vari- 
ous species of insects and describe their appear- 
ance. Meiger, a German, collected and describ- 
ed six hundred species of flies, which he collect- 
ed in a distance of ten miles circumference.— 
There have been collected in Europe twenty 
thousand specimens of-insects preying on wheat. 
In Berlin two professors are engaged in collecting, 
observing and describing insects and their habits, 
and already have they published five large vol- 
umes descriptive of the various kinds of insects 
which attack forest trees. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Review of the Weather, &c., for Fifth Month. 
1856 1857 

Rain during some portion of the 24 hours, 9 d’s 13 d’s 

do. ‘* the whole or nearly whole day, 5 3 

Cloudy days without storms, . ° 5 4 

Ordinary clear days, ° . . 12 «Il 

Rain during the mo., per Pa. Hospital, 2.59 in. 5.54 in. 

Mean temperature of do. 60 Deg. 60.85 Deg. 

do. of the three Spring months 48.73. 48.38. 

Deg. 
The average temperature of Fifth mo., a 
for 68 years past has been 

“© Highest do. during do. (1826) 

‘© Lowest do. do. do. (1848) 

The average Srrine temperature for 68 years 

past has been 

“ Highest do. during (1826) 55 

“ Lowest do. do. 1799—1843. 46 

Dearns, during the Fifth month of last year, 
955—the present year 886—the record for both 
years, comprising five entire weeks to the month. 

It will be seen, that with only two days more in 
the month on which rain has fallen, this year 
than lust, the quantity has been more than 
doubled. 

The average for the month under review for 
twenty years past has been about four inches. 
It may also be observed that the average tempera- 
tures of the month the present year, vary but little 
from those of /ast year, while the entire spring 
temperature, this season, has been about two and 
a third degrees below the average for sixt 
eight ‘years past. J. M. E. 

Phila. 6th month, 1857. 


62.63 
71 
51.75 


50.68 


DANGERS OF ABSOLUTE POWER. 


_ Absolute power was not meant for man. There 
is, indeed, an exception to this rule. There is 
one case in which God puts a human being, 
wholly defenceless, into another’s hands. I 
refer to the child, who is wholly subjected to a 
parent’s will. But observe how carefully, I 
might almost say anxiously, God has provided 
against the abuse of this power. He has raised 
up for the child, in the heart of the parent, a 
guardian, whom the mightiest on earth cannot 
resist. He has fitted the parent for this trust, 
by teaching him to love his offspring better than 
himself. No eloquence on earth is so subduing 
as the moaning of the infant when in pain. No 
reward is sweeter than that infant’s smile. We 
say God has put the infant in the parent’s hands. 
Might we not more truly say that He has put 
the parent in the child’s power? That little 
being sends forth his father to toil, and makes 
the mother watch over him by day, and fix on 
him her sleepless eyes by night. No tyrant lays 
such a yoke. Thus God has fenced and secured 
from abuse the power of the parent; and yet 
even the parent has been known, in a moment of 
passion, to be cruel to his child. Is man then 
to be trusted with power over his fellow creature, 
who instead of being commended by nature to 


his tenderest love, belongs to a despised race, is 
regarded as property, is made the passive instru- 
ment of his gratification and gain? Lask no, 
document to prove the abuse of this power, nor 
do I care what is said todisprove them. Millions 
may rise up and tell me that the slave suffers 
little from cruelty. I know too much of human 
nature, human history, human passion, to be- 
lieve them. I acquit slaveholders of all peculiar 
depravity. I judge them by myself. I say that 
absolute power always corrupts human nature, 
more or less. I say, that extraordinary, almost 
miraculous self-control is necessary to secure the 
slaveholder from provocation and passion; and 
is self-control the virtue which, above all others, 
grows up amidst the possession of irresponsible 
dominion ?— Channing. 


BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
Crossing the Arctic Circle. 
Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 

JUOXENGI, in the Frigid Zone, Jan. 6, 1857. 

I was obliged to remain three days in Hapa- 
randa, applying poultices, gargles and liniments, 
according to the doctor’s instructions. As my 
Swedish was scarcely sufficient for the compre- 
bension of prescriptions, or medical technicali- 
ties in general, a written programme of my treat- 
ment was furnished to Fredrika, the servant- 
maid, who was properly impressed with the re- 
sponsibility thereby devolving uponsher. F'red- 
rika, no doubt, thought that my life was in her 
hands, and nothing could exceed the energy 
with which she undertook its preservation. 
Punctually to the minute appeared the prescribed 
application, and, if she perceived or suspected 
any dereliction on my part, it was sure to be.re- 
ported to the doctor ut his next visit. I had the 
taste of camomile and mallows in my mouth from 
morning till night ; the skin of my jaw blistered 
under the scorching of ammonia; but the final 
result was, that I was cured, as the doctor and 
Fredrika had determined. 

This good-hearted girl was a genuine specimen 
of the Northern Swedish female. Of medium 
height, plump, but not stout, with a rather slen- 
der waist and expansive hips, and a foot which 
stepped firmly and nimbly at the same time, she 
was as cheerful a body as one could wish to see. 
Her hair was of that silky blonde so common in 
Sweden; her eyes a clear, pale blue, her nose 
straight and well-formed, her cheeks of the del- 
icate pink of a wild-rose leaf, and her teeth so 
white, regular and perfect that 1 am sure they 
would make her fortune in America. Always 
cheerful, kind and active, she had, nevertheless, 
a hard life of it; she was alike cook, chamber- 
maid and hostler, and had a cross mistress to 
boot. She made our fires in the morning dark- 
ness and brought us our early coffee while we 
yet lay in bed, in accordance with the luxurious 
habits of the Arctic zone. Then, until the last 
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drunken guest was silent, toward midnight, there 
was no respite from labor. Although suffering 
from a distressing cough, she had the out-door 
as well as the in-door duties to discharge, and we 
saw her in a sheepskin jacket, harnessing horses, 
in a temperature of 30° below zero. The reward 
of such a service was possibly about eight Amer- 
ican dollars a year. When, on leaving, I gave 
her about as much as one of our hotel servants 
would expect for answering a question, the poor 
girl was overwhelmed with gratitude, and even 
the stern landlady was so impressed by my gen- 
erosity that she insisted on lending us a sheep- 
skin for our feet, saying we were “ good men.” 

There is something exceedingly primitive and 
unsophisticated in the manners of these North- 
ern people—a straightforward honesty, which 
takes the honesty of others for granted—a latent 
kindness and good-will which may at first be 
overlooked, because it is not demonstrative, and 
a total unconsciousness of what is called, in 
highly civilized circles, “‘ propriety.” The very 
freedom of manners which, in some countries, 
might denote laxity of morals, is here the evi- 
dent stamp of their purity. The thought has 
often recurred to me—which is the most truly 
pure and virginal nature, the fastidious American 
girl, who blushes at the sight of a pair of boots 
outside a gentleman’s bedroom door, and who 
requires that certain unoffending parts of the 
body and articles of clothing should be desig- 
nated by delicately circumlocutious terms, or the 


simple-minded Swedish women, who come into. 


our bedrooms with coffee, and make our fires 
while we get up and dress, coming and going 
during all the various stages of the toilet, with 
the frankest unconsciousness of impropriety ? 
This is modesty in its healthy and natural de- 
velopment, not in those morbid forms which sug- 
gest an imagination ever on the alert for prurient 
images. Nothing has confirmed my impression 
of the virtue of the Northern Swedes more than 
this fact, and I have rarely felt more respect for 
woman or more faith in the inherent purity of 
her nature. 

We had snug quarters in Haparanda, and our 
detention was therefore by no means irksome. 
A large room, carpeted, protected from the outer 
cold by double windows, and heated by an im- 
mense Russian stove, was allotted to us. We had 
two beds, one of which became a broad sofa du- 
ring the day, a backgammon table, the ordinary 
appliances for washing, and beside a number of 
engravings on the walls (among them a portrait 
of the Rev. Dr. Baird,) our window commanded 
a full view of Torneaa, and the ice-track across 
the river, where hundreds of persons daily passed 
to and fro. The eastern window showed us the 
Arctic dawn, growing and brightening through 
its wonderful gradations of color, for four hours, 
when the pale orange sun appeared above the 
distant houses to slide along their roofs for two 


| 
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hours, and then dip again. We had plentiful 
meals, consisting mostly of reindeer meat, witha 
sauce of Swedish cranberries, potatoes, which 
had been frozen, but were still palatable, salmon 
roes, soft bread in addition to the block shingles 
of fladbrod, English porter and excellent Umeaa 
beer. In fact, in no country inn of the United 
States could we have been more comfortable. 
For the best which the place afforded, during 
four days, with a small provision for the journey, 
we paid about seven dollars. 

The day before our departure, I endeavored 
to obtain some information concerning the road 
to Lapland, but wasdisappointed. The landlord 
ascertained that there were shjuts, or relays. of 
post-horses, as far as Muonioniska, 210 English 
miles, but beyond this I could only learn that 
the people were all Finnish, spoke no Swedish, 
were miserably poor, and could give us nothing 
to eat. I was told that a certain official person- 
age at the apothecary’s shop spoke German, and 
hastened thither ; but the official, a dark-eyed, 
olive-faced Finn, could not understand my first 
question. The people even seemed entirely ig- 
norant of the geography of the country beyond 
Upper Torneaa, or Matarengi, 40 miles off. The 
doctor’s wife, a buxom, motherly lady, who 
seemed to feel quite an interest in our under- 
taking, and wasas kind and obliging as such 
women always are, procured for us a supply of 
fladbrod made of rye, and delightfully crisp and 
hard—and this was the substance of our prepa- 
rations. Reindeer mittens were not to be found, 
nor a reindeer skin to cover our feet, so we relied, 
as before, on plenty of hay and my Scotch plaid. 
We might, perhaps, have had better success in 
Torneaa, but I knew no one there who would be 
likely to assist us, and we did not-even visit the 
old place till we had taken the precaution of get- 
ting the Russian vise, together with a small 
stock of roubles at Stockholm, but now find that 
it was quite unnecessary. No passport is re- 
quired for entering Torneaa, or travelling on the 
Russian side of the frontier. 

Trusting to luck, which is about the best plan 
after all, we started from Haparanda yesterday 
at noon. The day was magnificent, the sky 
cloudless and resplendent as polished steel, and 
the mercury 31° below zero. The sun, scarcely 
more than the breadth of his dise above the hor- 
izon, shed a faint orange light over the broad, 
level snow-plains, and the bluish-white hemis- 
phere of the Bothnian Gulf, visible beyond Tor- 
neaa. The air was perfectly still, and exqui- 
sitely cold and bracing, despite the sharp grip it 
took upon my nose and ears. -These Arctic 
days, short as they are, have a majesty of their 
own—a splendor, subdued though it be; a 
breadth and permanence of hue, imparted alike 
to the sky and to the snowy earth, as if tinted 
glass was held before your eyes. ‘I find myself 
at a loss how to describe these effects, or the im- 
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pression they produce on the traveller’s mood. 
Certainly, it is the very reverse of that depres- 
sion which accompanies the Polar night, and 
which even the -absence of any real daylight 
might be considered sufficient to produce. 

(To be concluded.) 


A CITY STREET. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 


I love the fields, the woods, the streams, 
The wild flowers fresh ard sweet, 
And yet I love no less than these, 
The crowded city street ; 
For haunts of man, where’er they be, 
Awake my deepest sympathy. 
I see within the city street 
Life’s most extreme estates, 
The gorgeous domes of palaces, 
The prison’s doleful gates: 
The hearths by household virtues blest, 
The dens that are the serpent’s nest. 
I see the rich man, proudly fed 
And richly clothed, pass by ; 
I see the shivering, homeless wretch, 
With hunger in his eye; 
For life’s severest contrasts meet 
Forever in the city street. 


Ané lofty, princely palaces— 
What creary deeds of woe, 
What untold, mortal agonies 
Their arras chambers know! 
Yet is without all smooth and fair 
As Heaven’s blue dome of summer air. 
And even the portliest citizen 
Within his doors doth hide 
Some household grief, some secret care, 
From all the world beside ; 
It ever was, it must be so, 
For human heritage is woe! 
Hence is it that a city street 
Can deepest thought impart, 
For all its people, high and low, 
Are kindred to my heart ; 
And with a yearning love I share 
In all their joys, their pain, their care. 


Go, still the heaving ocean’s roar, 
Go, chain the viewless wind, 
Then upward with the eagle soar, 

Till earth is left behind. 


Pluck each bright star that shines on high, 
And quench the sun in night, 

Roll up the beauteous azure sky, 
Then downward bend thy flight ; 

And when thou hast the ocean still’d, 
When thou hast chained the wind, 

When sun and stars are quenched in night 
Then turn and fetter Mind. 


To every thing beneath the sun there comes a 
last day—and of all futurity, this is the only 
ortion of time that can in all cases be infalli- 
ly predicted. Let the sanguine then take warn- 
ing, and the disheartened take courage; for to 
every joy and to every sorrow, to every hope 
and to every fear, there will comea last day; and 
the man ought so to live by foresight, that 
while he learns in every state to be content, he 
shall in each be prepared for another, whatever 
the other may be. 


[From the Rural New Yorker.] 
SUNFLOWER CULTURE AS A PREVENTIVE OF 
THE AGUE AND FEVER. 
BY LIEUT. M. F. MAURY. 
Every experiment that has for its object the 
solution of any question in the affairs of man is 
| instructive. Whether the experiment be suc- 
| cessful or not, it is not the less instructive, for 
experience is acquired by the failure as well as 
| by the success of experiments. Every tiller of 
| the earth, from Adam down to the whistling 
| plough-boy that saw his first furrow not longer 
/ago than last autumn, has been given more “or 
| less to the making of experiments. A farmer 
| « tries” this crop, or that plan, and his experi- 
| ments are the ground-work of the experience 
| which givesintelligent direction to his husbandry. 
| None of the great industrial pursuits is more 
fruitful of experiments than that of agriculture ; 
and if all the experiments that have been and 
are now making in this branch of industry had 
| been systematically conducted, and if proper 
; accounts of them had all been collected and 
| published, what a valuable and instructive work 
| should we have had! ‘Take the Chinese sugar- 
| cane as an example for illustration. How many 
| thousands of farmers intend to make a “ trial” 
of it this year ?—and among this great number, 
how many, think you, will give for the benefit of 
agriculture any account of their experiment and 
its results? Perhaps a dozen or two. The 
aggregate experience of all the rest will be lost 
to the agricultural community—and yet, if, col- 
lected and embodied together, it would be of in- 
calculable value. 
I have been led into this train of remarks in 
consequence of an experiment that I made last 
year with the cultivation of sunflowers as a pre- 
ventive or protection against ague and fever, 
| and if you will publish an account of this ex- 

periment, with an explanation of what wassouzht 
| to be accomplished by it, and the results obtained, 
| perhaps some of your many thousand readers will 

join and assist in carrying it out, for with such 
| assistance a sanitary quesiion of great importance 
| may be satisfactorily settled, one way or the 
| other, in a little while. 

The dwelling of the Superintendent is adjoin- 

| ing the Observatory, which is situated on a hill 
on the left bank of the Potomac, in lat. 38 dee., 
89 min., 53sec. It is 94 feet above the low water 
| of ebb tide, and about 400 yards from the river. 
| The grounds pertaining to it contain about 17 
| acres, inclosed by a brick wall on the east, south 
and west sides, with a picket fence on the north. 
The south wall runs along nearly parallel with 
the river, and so does the west. The Chesapeake 
and Qhio Canal, fringed bya single row of 
sycamores of some tweuty years’ growth, sepa- 
rates the wall from the river. In fact the river, 
with its marshes at the foot of the hill, encircles 
the grounds of the Observatory half way round, 


” 
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ntact cana iabeedialiniabiiiaia is 
viz., from S. E. by way of 8S. to N. W. Thus,{ “healthy” to have them. This was so much 
you perceive, we are in a sort of a bend in the| more in favor of making the experiment with 
river. Most of the marshes are just ‘‘a wash ”’ | sun-flowers. 
at low water, parts of them are bare when the} An acre of sunflowers will absorb during their 
tide is out, and all of them, in the early summer, | growth many thousand gallons of water more 
are covered witha rank growth of grass and | than are supplied by the rains. They are great 
weeds, which begins to decay in August. This absorbents. They are of easy cultivation, are 
is the commencement, too, of the sickly season, | more rank than hops—they require no poles and 
and a few minutes’ walk about the grounds of | the seed are very valuable. I paid $8 a bushel 
the Observatory after sunset has been found! for them. This plant, therefore, apparently 
sufficient to bring upon strangers an attack of | offered to fulfil all the conditions required to 
ague and fever. ‘The place is so unhealthy that | satisfy the problem ; for if the supposition that 
my family are compelled to desert it for four or | the ague and fever poison be imparted to the at- 
five months every year. Last year they broke | mosphere by the decaying vegetable matter in 
up early in May, and did not return till No-| the marshes, and if this poison is set free during 
vember. | the process of decay, why should not the sun- 
Now, I am not going into a dissertation con- ! flowers in their rank growth absorb it and again 
cerning malaria or miasm, for, be the seeds of; elaborate it into vegetable matter, and so fix it, 
the pestilence what they may, those of these in-| at least for a while, and until cold weather? I 
termittents are supposed to be due in a great! consulted upon this subject with one of the most 
measure to the marshes of the Potomac. The | useful men this country ever produced—the late 
decay of the vegetable matter upon them infects | A. J. Downing, of Newburgh—and he thought 
the air with impurities of some kind, which pre- | the idea a good one. 
dispose to chills and fevers—such is the popular; Finally, I resolved to make the experiment, 
belief, at any rate. | at the risk of spoiling the looks of a beautiful 
This brivgs me to the history of the sunflower lawn. Accordingly, in the fall of 1855, the 
experiment. A process of reasoning like the gardener trenched up to the depth of two and a 
following led me to try it. | half feet a belt about forty-five feet broad around 
If it be the decay of vegetable matter on the the Observatory on the marshy side, and from 
marshes that produces the sickness on the hill, 150 to 200 yards from the buildings. The con- 
then the sickness must be owing to the dele- ditions of the theory I was about to try required 
terious effects of some gas, miasm or effluvium, | rich ground, tall sunflowers and a rank growth. 
that is set free during the decomposition, and if | Accordingly, after being well manured from the 
so, the poisonous matter, or the basis of it, | stable yard, the ground was properly prepared 
whatever it be, must have been elaborated during and planted in sunflowers last spring. They 
the growth of the weeds, and set free in their grew finely; the sickly season was expected with 
decay. Now, if this reasoning be good, why | more than the usual anxiety, Finally it set in, 
might we not, by planting other vegetable mat- | and there was shaking at the President’s House 
ter between us and the marshes, and by bringing | and other places as usual, but for the first time 
it into vigorous growth just about the time that | since the Observatory was built the watchmen 
that of the marshes begins to decay, bring fresh | about it weathered the summer clear of chills 
forces of the vegetable kingdom again to play | and fevers. These men, being most exposed to 
upon this poisonous matter, afd elaborate it | the night air, suffer most, and heretofore two or 
again into vegetable tissue, and so purify the air? | three relays of them would be attacked during 
This reasoning appeared plausible enough to | the season ; for as one falls sick another is em- 
justify the trouble and expense of experiment, | ployed in his place, who, in turn being attacked, 
and 1 was encouraged to expect more or less | would in like manner give way to a fresh hand. 
success from it, in the circumstance that every-| And, last year, attacks of ague and fever were 
body said, ‘plant trees between you and the | more than usually prevalent in the neighboring 
marshes—they will keep off the chills.’ But | parts of the city. 
as to the trees, it so happens thatat the verytime| Here is encouragement, not discovery or proof 
when the decomposition on the marshes is going | but it is worth further trial, at any rate. Ac- 
on most rapidly, the trees, for the most part, | cordingly the gardener is making ready to try 
have stopped their growth to prepare for the | the experiment again this year, but with varia- 
winter, and though trees might do some good, | tions. The seeds are not to be planted quite as 
yet a rank growth of something got up for the | early as in the first instance ; and, in the next 
occasion might do more. Hops climb high ; | place there are to be two plantings, so that the 
they are good absorbents, and of a rank growth, | last crop may be caught by the frost while yet the 
but there were objections to hops on account of’ plants are flowering, and therefore, in full and 
stakes, poles, Kc. I recollected that I had often | vigorous growth during the season of active 
seen sun-flowers growing about the cabins in the | decay in the marshes. 


West, and had heard, in explanation, that it was| Suppose the fact should be established that a 
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hedge of sunflowers between the dwellings of 
farmers and the ponds or marshes and standing 
pools would generally keep ague and fever 
away, the discovery that such a simple contri- 
vance would constitute an impassable barrier to 
“the pestilence that walketh in darkness” would 
be an achievement worth recording. 

“The destruction that wasteth at noonday ” 
may form the subject of another communication, 
if you can find room for it. Indeed, other 
remarks upon the subject in hand are suggesting 
themselves, but with your leave, I will reserve 
them for the next number of the Rural. In the 
mean time, [ hope that all who can, but especially 
those who live in noted ague and fever districts, 
will prepare to try the sunflower experiment this 
summer. 

The readers of the Rural are mostly in the 
region of westerly winds, and that the results of 
each experiment should throw light upon the 
rest, it is desirable to know, approximately at 
least, in each case, the situation of the dwelling, 
its distance from and height above the supposed 
region of miasma, as well as its distance from 
the hedge of sunflowers, their height, &«. We 
know that one of the offices of the vegetable 
kingdom is to preserve the purity of the ‘atmos- 
phere ; and that during their growth many plants 
take up from the air and fix for awhile various 
noxious vapors. In the southern country it is 
common to see among the negro quarters sun- 
flowers growing about the pig sty; and the negro, 
if asked why he plants thei in such a place, 
will reply, “He make it healthy, Massa.” 

The Rural boasts of the intelligence of its 
patrons, their cleverness and love of the useful, 
and why should not those of them who are in a 
condition to do so try this experiment, and so let 
each have the benefit of all the rest to guide us 
next year. 

P. 8. Since writing the foregoing I have been 
conversing with Mr. Watt, the gardener, upon 
the subject. He informs me that many years 
ago similar experiments were made in France 
with like suecess. Accounts of them have been 
published in the Cultivator. With these facts 
and other circumstances to which I shall allude 
in my next, still further to inspire faith in the 
proposed preventive, I hope all of your “ ague 
and fever” readers will be encouraged to try this 
simple sunflower experiment. Those who live 
upon the prairies, in the ague and fever districts 
of Illinois and other western states, would do 
well to surround their dwellings with the plants 


having the thickest part of the hedge on the 
west side. 


Tae Use or Lirtite Time.—One of the 
hours, each day wasted on trifles or indolence, 
saved, and daily devoted to improvement, is 
enough to make an ignorant man wise in ten 
years ; to provide the luxury of intelligence toa 
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mind torpid from lack of thought; to brighten 
up and strengthen faculties perishing with rust; 
to make life a fruitful field, and death a harvest 
of glorious deeds. 


PLANTING POTATOES. 


In olden time, when land planted ina slovenly 
manner produced from three to seven hundred 
bushels of potatoes to the acre, and the farmer 
thought himself a lucky man if he found a pur- 
chaser of his crop at a shilling a bushel, for such 
has been the case within easy distance of this 
city, not too long ago for us to remember, any 
direction how to plant so as to get a greater crop 
would not have been found particularly interest- 
ing to the agricultural reader. But such a 
change has come over the spirit of their dreams 
since, in Western parlance, the crop is “ power- 
ful onsartin, ” and the product brings from $1 
to $2 a bushel, instead of a shilling, perhaps 
they will be willing to listen to a few general 
rules, well calculated to increase the yield and 
improve the quality. 

Do not select muddy soil, or ground that was 
manured high last year with unfermented stable 
or hog-pen manure; and do not use either of 
these manures on the crop. Use none but the 
very best compost, or guano, thoroughly mixed 
with the soil ; and do use lime, plaster and salt, 
one or all. Twenty bushels of salt, or 50 
bushels of lime, per acre, would not frighten the 
potatoes out of one year’s growth ; and a handful 
of plaster upon each hill would tell you a most 
interesting story. 

But to begin with, plow your ground—don't 
scratch it and call it plowed. We should prefer 
the Michigan plow, run twelve inches deep, with 
a sub-soil plow following in each furrow, twelve 
inches deeper; and the potatoes planted and 
cultivated on the level system, the work all being 
done by horse-hoes instead of hand hoes. 

For seed, we should use medium-sized tubers ; 
and as for the quantity per acre, no specific di- 
rections can be given as to the right number of 
bushels, because one kind has four times as many 
eyes as another kind, and it is the number of 
eyes and not the number of tubers that must be 
counted to get the exact right quantity per acre. 
Again, opinions differ as to the quantity of seed 
proper to be used. In our opinion, too much 
rather than too little is generally used in each 
hill, particularly where whole tubers are used. 
We are in favor of planting potatoes in drills, 
as well as almost every other farm crop. If 
whole tubers are planted, twenty stalks to a hill 
may often be counted, and invariably they are 
not vigorous, and produce small potatoes and a 
poor yield. 

The seed end of potatoes, we have no doubt, 
is equally valuable as any other part for plant- 
ing, if cut so as not to have too many eyes and 
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sprouts huddled together; yet we have known 
some over nice planters cut off and throw away 
the seed end as worthless, just as some do the 
butt ends of ears of corn, without being able to 
assigu the reason wherefore. To sum up: Plant 
potatoes on dry land, deep plowed and sub- 
soiled, manured with compost in the drill, or 
covered and mixed with all the surface soil with 
a cultivator harrow. Plant medium-sized tubers, 
in medium quantities, cut so as to divide the 
eyes equaily, and take pains to drop them care- 
fully and with regularity. Use salt and lime 
broadcast at the first or second tending, mixing 
with the soil by the cultivator. The plaster 
may be puton at any time after the vines are 
well grown. ‘Take care to keep the field clear 
of weeds, cost what it will, and you can grow 
potatoes in these latter days, with more profit 
than you ever did in ancient times of great crops 
and low prices. Liven if the crop of 1857 should 
be large, you need not fear low prices—that day 
has passed away. But we do urge you to in- 
crease the potato erop, and trust to Providence 
and extra care that the epidemic that has so long 
afilicted anu discouraged farmers can be over- 
come. 


HOW WATCHES ARE MADE IN SWITZERLAND. 


A large proportion of the work bestowed upon 
the manufacture of watches in Switzerland is 
done by cottagers, who cultivate the earth in 
the Summer, and in the Winter shut themselves 
up with their families during the inclement sea- 
son, which lasts three or four months. The 
whole family then devote themselves to the work 
of making watch movements. Not only the 
children work, but the dog turns a wheel, and 
puts in motion a lathe or a pair of bellows. 
First, the rough part of the movement is made 
by water power. Particular parts are assigned 
tothe young members of the family, while oth- 
ers are employed in putting the plates and wheels 
together. When a sufficient number have been 
prepared, the master transports them on the back 
of a mule to some town or village, where he sells 
them to little master watchmakers, who complete 
the movements, or else they are sold to travelling 
agents, who case them in silver or gold. 


INDIAN SUMMER OF LIFE. 


In the life of the good man there is an Indian 
Summer more beautiful than that of the season; 
richer, sunnier, and more sublime than the most 
glorious Indian Summer the world ever knew— 
it is the Indian Summer of the soul. When 
the glow of youth has departed, when the warmth 
of middle age is gone, and the buds and blossoms 
of Spring are changing to the sear and yellow 
leaf, then the mind of the good man, still ripe 
and vigorous, relaxes his labors, and the memo- 
ries of a well-spent life gush forth from their 
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secret fountains, enriching, rejoicing, and fer- 
| tilizing ; then the trustful resignation of the 
Christian sheds around a sweet and holy warmth, 
and the soul assuming a heavenly lustre, is no 
longer restricted to the narrow confines of 
business but soars beyond the Winter of a hoary 
age, and dwells peacefully and happily upon that 
|bright Spring and Summer which await him 
| within the gates of paradise evermore. Let us 
strive for and look trustingly forward to an 
Indian Summer like this. 


Be CHARITABLE.—When the veil of death 
has been drawn between us and the objects of 
| our regard, how quicksighted do we become to 
their merits, and how bitterly do we remember 
words, or even looks of unkiudness, which may 
have escaped in our intercourse with them ! 
| How careful should such thoughts render us in 
the fulfilment of those offices of affection which 
may yet be in our power to perform; for who 
can tell how soon the moment may arrive when 
repentance cannot be followed by reparation ! 


Bishop Heber. 


Discussion.—W hoever is afraid of submit- 
ting any question, civil or religious, to the test 
of tree discussion, is more in love with his own 
opinion than with truth.— Bishop Watson. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Four ayp Meau.—F lour is firm but inactive. Good 
| brands are still held at $7 50 per bbl., and brands 
| for home consumption at $7 75 a $8 00, and extra and 
|} fancy brands at $8 25 a8 75. There is very little 
| demand for export, and little stock to operate in. Rye 
| Flour is dull at $5 00 per barrel. Lest sales of Peun- 
| sylvania Corn Meal at $4 00 per barrel. 

| Grain.— Wheat is qnite dull and little offerihg. Last 
| sales of prime Pennsylvania red were made at $1 78a 
| $1 80, and $1 90 for good white. Rye is scarce. 
| Penna. is selling at $1 10. Corn is less active at 88 « 
| 90c for Southern yellow in store. Oats are steady ; 
sales of Pennsylvania and Delaware at 60c per bu. 


V\UMMER RETREAT AT HIGH LAND DALE. 
The season of the year is at hand, when many 
citizens leave their homes for the benefit of pure air ; 


the attention of the readers of the Intelligencer 
is called to the pleasant Retreat of Cuar.es ani 
CaruarineE P. Fovrxe, who have again enlarged their 
premises, and are prepared as heretofore to receive 
summer boarders. 

Their farm and residence is near the crown of one 
of the mountain ridges in Monroe County, Pennsylvania, 
about two miles from Stroudsburg, the county town, 
and three mites from the Delaware Water Gap, in one 
of the healthiest situations to be found in Pennsylvania. 

On this high elevation and near the domicile is a 
large spring of excellent water, which supplies a Bath 
House attached to the premises,—while within doors 
there is much to give comfort and create’a home feel- 
ing, and make this a very desirable mountain Retreat. 

‘The cars leave Camden in the morning and arrive 
at the Stroudsburg station within two anda half miles 
of High Land Dale, early in the afternoon. 

5th mo. 16— 6t. T. B.L. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St., North side Penna.Bank. 





